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AuntizSlavery Fournal. 


«*T speak in the spirit of the British [soentest) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British (.4 merican?} soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the urner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British (American?) earth, that the 
groand on whick be treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, i patible with freedom, 
an indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in What disastrous battle his liberty may 
have heeu cloven duwn:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have heen devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment lie touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
So ng. the altar and the god sink together in the 

ust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swelis beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from atound him, and he stands redeemed, regencrated, 
and disenthralied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipatien.’’—Cursan. 














AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The American Convention for promot- 
ing the abolition of Slavery,” &c, closed 
its 21st biennial session, in the City of 
Washington, on Saturday last. The num- 
ber of members in attendance was small- 
er than had been anticipated. Yet the 
Convention was very respectable, and a 
laudable disposition was manifested to 
promote the good cause. If we except a 
few, whe seemed rather too much imbu- 
ed with a spirit of popular scheming—a 
wish to do great things, in great style 
—all appeared to be actuated by the bes* 
desires, the most praiseworthy zeal, and 
sound discretion. 

None of the Anti-Slavery Societies far- 
ther South than the District of Columbia, 
were represented.—-But a valuable com- 
munication was received from North Car- 
olina, by which it appears that the friends 
of our cause, there, are still disposed to 
exert themselves with an ardent zeal for 
its promotion. Itis to be hoped that 
the societies in that State, as well as in 
Virginia and Tennessee, t least, will in 
future send their delegates. 

Many questions were discussed, and a 
wumber of Reports, Addresses, and Mve- 
morials were presented, snd ordered for 
publicatiou. No business of unusual i m- 
portance was transacted; and as we sion 
expect to insert the proceedings, in de- 
tail, a mere notice must. suffice for the 
present. 

A Report, of considerable length, was 
introduced by a special committee, rela- 
tive to the various plans heretofore sug- 
gested, by societies anil individuals, for 
the abolition of slavery in this country. 
Itembraced the question of colonizing 
the slaves in Hayti, Africa, &c. and con- 
tained some valuable statements and sug- 
gestions. We were sorry, however, to 
learn that the committee labored to ex-: 


tenuate, by more than dubious insinuation, 
the value of free labor, in the South, when 
compared with that of slaves! This was 
the more surprising, as the chairman of 
said committee (who we are told was the 
author of the Report,) has been long a 
member of the Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society, and must have been familiar with 
most of the arguments used, and in some 
degree, at least, acquainted with the in- 
teresting experiments made in regard to 
the positive advantages of free labor. The 
clause in the Report which touched par- 
ticularly upon this point, as well as some 
other portions of it, were strenuovisly op- 
posed by a member of the Maryland del- 
egation, and as warmly supported by the 
chairman of the committee and several 
others from Pennsylvania and Jy¥ew- York. 
After making sundry alterations and a- 
mendments, the Report was alopted, with 
a few dissenting voices, 

A memorial to Congress respecting the 
abolition of siavery and the internal slave 
trade in thy District of Columbia, was 
adopted, a'ad referred to the Acting Com- 
mittee, te, be presented when that Com- 
mittee s hall see fit. 

The business was conducted with har- 
mony, and the members separated with 
the rmost cordial and friendly feelings. 

Ve shall take the earliest opportunity 
to lay before our readers the proceedings, 
and also some of the Reports, Addresses, 
and Memorials, which have been ordered 
for publication by the Convention,—as 
we are well aware that the friends of our 
cause, generally, will be desirous to know 
the result of its first session at the seat of 
the federal government. 

We cannot consistently close this ar- 
ticle without testifying to the very cour- 
teous and gentlemanly conduct of the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Washington, in 
gratuitously accommodating the Conven- 
tion with a spacious and elegantly fur- 
nished room, in the City Hall, during its 
session. We are confident that it never 
assembled in a more convenient or a- 
greeable place. 

The Convention adjourned to meet a- 
gain at Washington, two years hence, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution.—1L. 


te A Report from the Western (Pa.) 
Anti-Slavery Societies was received after 


for the state, from the 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
EMANCIPATION. 

Messrs. Evirors—The following re- 
flections, suggested by circumstances 
which are, and must necessarily be, fa- 
miliar to all classes and description of 
persons in this country, are submitted to 
you for publication.—T hey are the result 
of much thought and study on the part of 
the author, and he fondly hopes that their 
publication may be the means (under God’s 
providence) of setting wiser heads than 
his own to thinking seriously upon the 
same subjects, which have engrossed his 
own earnest attention at all the leisure in- 
tervals which the labors of his trade have 
allowed him during the severa! years last 
past. 

It has been stated by many and high 
authorities, that slavery (that is, African 
slavery) is necessary to the Southern 
States, because white men are unable to 
bear the excessive heat of the sun in the 
laboring months. This, if true in any 
degree, (which we decline admitting at 
this time) can be so only as respects the 
rice and sugar growing States. Where 
corn, wheat, cotton and tobacco are the 
staple productions, the white population 
is much the most efficient and produc- 
tive, Until somebody denies this most 
obvious fact, | decline urging any ar- 
gument or stating any fact in proof 
of it. 

The great states of Virginia, Maryland 
and Kentucky, are wheat, corn and to- 
bacco growing states. In these great Re- 
publican states, white population, free 
white population, is confessedly much 
the most productive: how then does it 
happen, that these states not only toler- 
ate African slavery, but are actually the 
nurseries from which the slave mar- 
kets of the south are constantly supplied? 

Worthy and respectable men, of all 
colors and classes, know and deplore 
these facts ; they possess an anxjous wish 
to remedy the evil, but no practicable 
scheme has yet been suggested for ac- 
complishing the object. Until something 
better appears, then, Messrs. Editors, take 
the following projet of a free colored 
man, whose heart is certainly right, al- 
though his education and opportunities 
of acquiring information and wisdom have 
been small and limited. Let the Legis- 
latures of each of the states above men- 
tioned lay a tax of two dollars per head 
upon every slave, and one dollar per head 
upon every free male, to be called the 
Emancipation tax; and let the money 
thus raised constitute a fund, to be called 
the Emancipation fund. Let commis- 
sioners be appointed in each senatorial 
district, whose duty it shall be to purchase 
female slaves under the age of five years, 
s of these 
taxes. Let these little ones be accommo- 
dated with necessaries at the poor-houses 
of their counties respectively, antil they 


a condition be inserted in the indentures 
of all who are apprenticed, that they shall 
be pe, reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, and the rudiments of the christian re- 
ligion; and when their indentures are 
out, let them be hired out by the com- 
missioners aforesaid, and let their wages 
be added to the Emancipation fund. 


Partus sequitur ventrem, is a well 
known maxim of the law. If the mother 
of all the slave children born in the state 
belongs to the state, the children do so 
likewise ; and the constituted authorities 
of the state may thus, at a small expense, 
without violating the rights of property 
or of persons, gradually extinguish slavery. 
But it is not contemplated that the Afri- 
cans thus purchased or born, and thus 
educated and qualified to ehjoy the bles» 
ings of freedom, should continue to re- 
side in America. They must be the pi- 
oncers of civilization and of christianity 
in Africa, The Emancipation Fund, aid- 
ed by the wages of their own labor, all of 
which will be the property of the state, 
will soon enable the constituted authori- 
ties to transport them to Africa, with offi- 
cers, magistrates, pastors and mechanicks, 
all of their own color and race ; and with 
tools and implements, agricultural and 
mechanical, with the seeds of such veg- 
etables and fruits as suit the climate of 
ot _ all other things necessary for 
their comfortable settlement i coun- 
try of their fathers. Nae 


This great work accomplished, the 
children of the pilgrims may increase and 
multiply, in peace and security in the 
country which God and their fathers have 
given them. They may enjoy the con- 
sciousness of having done the will of their 
Maker, and of having deserved his favor 
and protection. ‘Their population being 
homogeneous, they may sleep in gafety, 
without having the danger of civil wars 
before their eyes. They will know 
also that there is a nation in Africa, 
speaking their own language and profess- 
ing their own religion, which is deeply 
congue tothem ; whose blood and treas- 
ure, whose interests and sympathies, ar 

pledged in their behalf. They may Rai, 
also, that this nation, carrying with them 
to Africa the arts and sciences of more 
happy Europe and America, will assuredly 
rise in wealth and power in geometrical 
progression. 

In my next communication, I pro 

to exhibit to you what appears uae to 
be the inevitable consequence of an omis- 
sion on the part of the white population 
to make this, or some similar effort, and 
[ will endeavor to do so in such a man- 
ner as to give no offence to the most fas- 
tidious advocate of slavery. 1 will, also, 
with the documents submitted to the 
irginia Convention in my hands,) en- 
deavor to estimate the probable proceeds 
of the Emancipation tax as proposed a- 
bove; and to fullow out the calculation, 














| the Convention bad risen. 


can be hired or apprenticed out, and let 
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STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTI. 
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GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


In Hayti the weather is always 


NO. VI. warm, and, of course, the labourers/ed and brutified bondmen of the “new 


It is astonishing to witness the gross|want but little the year round. And 


perversions of truth exhibited by the wri-|80 grimilive are they, in their man-|natural inferiority, are giving place to 


ters in favor of the slave holding interest, | ners, that they will not purchase more 
the world over. They stick at nothing, |fine ‘things than they want, to please 


No falsehood is too great for them, how- |British manufacturers, French millin-|yolutionary period, (which were a part 


ever improbable it may be to the eye of ers, nor any body else. But Macken- 


reason and common sense, if they think |zie admits that the adulis wear cloth-|tard than accelerate the grand reforma- 


it will answer a temporary purpose. 


ing enough “to prevent indecent expo-|tion,) yet mankind will be vastly benefit- 


The British Ministry, in 1826, made |sure;” and he might have added, (if it|ted by the change. And whether more 
some inquiries of their Consul (Macken- would have answered his purpose,) that | or less labor is performed—whether more 
zi¢) relative tothe state of affairs in the |they are gradually, and even rapidly ris-|or less British manufactures are con- 
island of Hayti; to which he replied at ing from the state of abasement in which | symed—in the island of Hayti, than would 


different periods. In answer to the ques- |his favorite slave-system placed them, 


tion, “ Whether those who work on the | 
sugar estates are colored people, or 
black ?” he says: “The laborers may be 
considered all black, the number of col- 
ared people so employed being exceed- 
ingly small ; the latter are commonly the 
managers and overseers.” What could 
have induced the * Consul” to make this 
statement, is a matter of doubt.—There 
is in reality, no ground for the ass@rtion. 

In a letter dated 5th March, 1827, he 
says: 

“The insuperable indolence of the 
population, the extraordinary facility of 
acquiring the means of subsistence, ren- 
der any chance of improvement hopeless; | 
added to this, there is but one staple arti- 
cle of export from Hayti, viz. coffee, the 
the cultivation of which has been so rap- 
idly and enormously extended in other 
parts of the world, as to reduce its value 
largely.” 

« The extraordinary facility of acquir- 
ing the means of subsistence,” it is true, 
occasions some of the Haytiens to become 
« indolent.”-—But there is a spirit in the 
breasts of many others, that will induce 
them to use the “ extraordinary facilities” 
which they derive from the wonderful 
salubrity of their climate and fertility of 
their soil, to draw in foreign labor and 
foreign skill, until their population be- 
comes more dense, and labor will be more 
easily procured at home. The better sort 
of people there have the same induce- 
ments to acquire property, that men have 
in other parts of the world; and, as I have 
said before, when their energies are no 
longer cramped by the un-“ christian” 
prejudice of the neighboring white na- 
tions—when they shall find themselves 

completely “free and independent” and 
under the protection of the laws of na- 
tions, as the Americans and English are 
—we shall soon witness a developement 
of their faculties for rational improve- 
ment. The gentleman says that coffee 
is the only staple article of export from 
theisland. Did he not know that cot- 
ton and tobacco, as well as hides, cocoa, 
mahogany, and dye-woods, in very con- 
siderable quantities, are exported, annu- 
ally?—But it would not have answered 
his purpose to advert to this. 

Again, he states: 

“Jn the country the laLourers are, gen- 
erally speaking, nearly naked; in fact 
adults only wearing what is barely ne- 
cessary to prevent indecent exposure, 
while the children of both sexes run 
about without covering of any kind.--- 


These are the great consumers of every 
country.” 


In warm weather it is customary, in |way has, by this means, been opened for 


earth. 


teel apparel. This gentlemen knows 
well enough that in every country where 


if he had possessed the honesty to ac- 


have been under the slave system, the 


and habituating themselves and their chil- | people are free and happy; the millions 
dren more and more {to the use of gen-|of cruel whippings and tortures there 


(worse, if possible, than the tortures of 
war,) are forever abolished; a vast field: 
the slave system prevails, the great body of is opened for the spread of republican 
the “laborers” are miserably clothed; and | and christian principles, that was before 
almost entirely closed; and the demon of 
knowledge the truth, he would have! slavery has received a fatal wound, from 
frankly stated that those of Hayti are|which he will never recover, while his 
now infinitely better clad, in general, footsteps press the soil of the western 
than the slaves of any country upon | hemisphere. 
How, then, can he plead for the 
continuance of slavery on that ground? 


But the assertion that less 
business will be the consequence of the 
abolition of slavery in the island of Hay- 


After reiterating many other assertions |ti, is absolutely false. The population, 


respecting the degraded condition of the| which was so wonderfully reduced by 
Haytiens, which have already been re-|the revolutionary contest, is now rapidly 
futed, the editors of the “West Indian |increasing ; and the independence of the 


Reporter” come to the following sage|government having been recently re- 
conclusion: 


cognized by France, (and of course will 


«We here conclude the extract which |820 be by other nations,) an impetus 


generation among the millions of degrad- 
world.” The corrupt notions of their 


more rational views; and however we 
may deplore the awful events of the re- 


of the corrupt system, and did moreto re- 


we made, to illustrate the propriety of 
the reference made to the state of Hayti 
by the Standing Committee, as affording 
a proof of the difficulties attending an 
attempt to advance improvement in dis- 
tant possessions, by the parent state; and 
of the inexpediency and danger “of forc- 
ing upon the inhabitants of the colonies 
measures which do not meet the concur- 
rence and sanction of their own local au- 
thorities.” The revolution of Hayti owed 
its origin to the society of the Amis des 
Voirs; and all its sanguinary scenes weve 
the result of the injudicious meddling of 
pseudo-philanthropists with subjects re- 


will be given to the emigration thither, 
from every point of the slave holding 
region, that no human calculation can 
adequately portray. When, therefore, 
the population becomes sufficiently nu- 
merous, we have the best reasons to be- 
lieve that vastly more business will be 
done than ever was, or ever would have 
been, under the slave system. This is 
the most rational conclusion that can 
be adopted by any one who has examin- 
ed and reflected much upon the subject, 


their comprehension. These papers shew 
most incontrovertibly that no compensa- 
tion has yet been gained to humanity for ‘ ; i i 
the horrors which accompanied the eman- The wicked designs of the publications, 
cipation of the Haytien negroes,” 


The “sanguinary scenes” of the Hay- 
tien revolution were not the consequence 
of the “meddling” of the opponents of 
slavery, unless we admit that the triumph 
of the slave-holders over them, in one 
instance, was a part of their own policy! 
History informs us that, while the revo- 
lutionists had a prospect of the abolition 
of slavery, they were quiet. 
until the foul spirit of slaveholding usur- 
pation gained a temporary ascendency, 
during the revolutionary period, that the 
“scenes” of blood and carnage were 
witnessed. The wholesale assertion that, 
“no compensation has yet been gained 
to humanity,” &c. will be viewed as it 
deserves to be by an enlightened people. 
A xavion has been redeemed from bond- 
age. A vast moral light has thus beenshed 
upon the darkest quarter of the universe. 
For, with all their high-sounding pro-| 94. 


It was not 


mote from their observation and above |and whose mind is unwarped by preju- 
dice and uncorrupted by the principles 


inculeated by the advocates of slavery, 


now under our review, cannot be con- 
cealed. Their sole object is to decry 
the Haytiens, in order that they may up- 
hold the horrible system of slavery in 
the other islands. But they will fail of 
success. The spirit of philanthropy is 
abroad, and the stern eye of retributive 
justice is on them. If they wiil not lis- 
ten to the expostulations and the warning 
voice of the one, they must submit to the 
chastening rod of the other. They must 
reform, or otherwise perish with the hell- 
ish system of oppression by which they 
have become corrupt, and which must 
as certainly fall, ere long, as that God is 
omnipotent, and that his attributes are 
justice and mercy. 

I will now take leave of these gentry; 
and in my next pursue the subject as at 


the “state of things in Hayti,” will here- 
after be given than what has yet appear 


first intended. Amore detailed view of 


the most corrupt people upon earth. The 





all countries, for Isborers to use little | the gradual extension of the work of re- 


fessions, the supporters of slavery are entanae 
We thank our friend C. of Boston, for 
the October number of the “West Indian 








AMERICAN CONVENTION, 
At the last session of the American 
Convention for the Abolition of Slavery, 
&c. held in the city of Washington, the 
following Address was ordered for pub- 
lication: 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The American Convention for promo- 
ting the abolition of slavery, and im- 
proving the condition of the African 
race, having met, for the first time, in 
the city of Washington, deem it proper 
to address the public, in general, relative 
to the objects and present prospects of 
this institution. 

We do not consider it necessary to en- 
ter into a detail of the history of our 
proceedings, in this address: neither shall 
we attempt to adduce any argument to 
prove the justice of our cause. The first 
is within the reach of those, generally, 
who take an interest in the success of 
our undertaking. ‘The last stands unde- 
nied, and undeniable, among men of the 
least pretensions to virtue and candor. 

But having located this Convention at 
the seat of the national government of 
the United States, many of our fellow 
citizens, who have never acquainted 
themselves with our proceedings, may be 
desirous to know, particularly, the ob- 
jects we have in view, as well as our 
prospects of success. A compliance with 
a wish so reasonable, we deem incum- 
bent on us; and we shall frankly state 
our views and ultimate design. 

The sole aim and end of this Con. 
vention ever has been, and now is, the 
Abolition of Slavery and Improvement of 
the African race, (as its title imports,) in 
the United States, upon the principles of 
justice, equity, and safety. The means 
by which it seeks to accomplish this 
great and laudable work, are: 

First, to enlighten the public mind, 
relative to the actual state of the slave 
system. 

Secondly, to concentrate the opinions 
and labors of philanthropists, in every 
portion of the country, respecting the 
adoption of measures for its abolition. 

Thirdly, to give efficiency to the la- 
bors of individuals and the various kin- 
dred associations, in different parts of the- 
Union, by petitions and memorials to the 
constituted authorities, accompanied by 
such information as may be useful to 
them.—-And, 

Fourthly, to point out the best and 
most practical modes of lessening the 
evils resulting from that system, during 
its existence in this Republic. 

With these views, the Convention was 
originally organized; and upon these 
principles it has ever proceeded. It has 
been eminently successful in promoting 
the cause of emancipation in that por- 
tion of the Union where it was at first 
located; and we consider it strictly with- 
in the bounds of reason to infer, from 
past experience, that it will exert a salu- 
tary influence where it is now established. 
As the light of liberty advances, and the 
bright luminary of truth shines through 
the mists of popular error, the labors of 
the advocates of emancipation will be 
duly appreciated, and their laudable ex- 
ertions crowned with success, 

If we may be allowed to compare the 
exertions of philanthropists, at the pres- 
ent day, with those of former periods. in 
the history of this country, the most san- 
guine anticipations of future success may 
be indulged. Within little more than 
half a century, few—very few—and most 
of these possessed of comparatively little 
influence in the political circles, were 
known to advocate our cause.—Now, 
thousands are enlisted in it, some of 
whom are among the most influential 
characters in the nation. Then, the sys- 
tem of slavery was tolerated, within the 
limits of this Union, from the Mississippi 
to the western confines of Massachusetts, 
and from the Atlantic to the farthest 





A notice of it hereafter. 


nerth-western frontier——-Now the vast 
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extent of country, comprising the States 
of Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-Y ork, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, in the whole of which slave- 
ry Was permitted to exist, is almost total- 
ly freed from the foul pollution. And, 
further, an edict has been promulgated 
and enforced, positively prohibiting its 
extension beyond the line of $6 degrees 
and 30 minutes of North latitude, in all the 
territory belonging to this Republic. This 
great and important work has unquestion~ 
ably been accomplished by the active la- 
bors of those who have exerted them- 
selves to show the impropriety of con- 
tinuing to tolerate the system, and the 
feasibility of its extinction. 

From this view of the subject, we 
draw the conclusion that, as “ like causes 
produce like effects,” we have sufficient 
ground for the belief, that by a faithful 
perseverance in the same course of be- 
nevolence, the same happy results will 
follow. We frankly admit that where 
the evil of slavery is felt to a greater ex- 
tent than in the States to which we have 
adverted, not only must — exertions 
be used, but even the plans of proceed- 
ing must be somewhat varied. Yet we 
contend that the same grand object must 
be kept constantly in view, and the same 
leading principles ever be acted on, to 
produce the desired result. 

In locating this Convention at the seat 
of our national government, we are actu-~ 
ated by the hope that influential men, 
from different parts of the Union, may 
thereby become more intimately acquaint- 
ed with our proceedings, and, so far as 
they may approve thereof, be induced to 
co-operate with us. From the very na- 
ture of the principles which we profess, 
it will be seen that our success depends 
wholly on the united exertions of the 
wise and the virtuous. Our plans of pro- 
ceeding being entirely of a pacific char- 
acter, and having nothing in view but 
what is consistent with the welfare and 
happiness of all, we confidently rely on 
the wisdom of the patriot and philanthro- 
pist—the good sense of our free, enligh- 
tened fellow citizens, generally—for the 
realization of our hopes and the consum- 
mation of our important undertaking. 


(Signed) loseru Parker, Vice Prest. 


Charles S. Cope, 


Robert P. Anderson, Secretaries. 


MR. MADISON. 

This venerable gentleman has made 
but one speech before the Virginia Con- 
vention, from which we take the follow- 
ing extracts. It appears, that though he 
thinks the slaves should rank higher than 
common property, yet he has not the 
courage to hint at the horrible injustice 
of keeping them in bondage.—-o. 


To come more nearly to the subject 
before the committee, viz: that peculiar 
feature in our community, which calls 
for a peculiar division in the basis of our 
government, I mean the colored part of 
our population. It is apprehended, if the 
power of the commonwealth shall be in 
the hands of a majority who have no in- 
terest in this species of property, that, 
from the facility with which it may be 
oppressed by excessive taxation, injustice 
may be done to its owners. It would 
seem, therefore, if we can incorporate 
that interest into the basis of our system, 
it will be the most apposite and effectual 
security that can be devised.—Such an 
arrangement is recommended to me by 
many very important considerations. It 
is due to justice: due to humanity: due 
to truth: to the sympathies of our nature: 
in fine, to our character as a people, both 
abroad and at home; that they should 
be considered, as much as possible, in 
the light of human beings, and not as 
mere property. As such, they are acted 
upon by our laws, and have an interest 


as making a part, though a degraded 
part of the families to which they belong. 
If they had the complexion of the serfs 
in the north of Europe, or of the villeins 
formerly in England, in other terms, if 
they were of our own complexion, much 
of the difficulty would be removed. But 
the mere circumstance of complexion 
cannot deprive them of the character of 
men. ‘The federal number, as it is call- 
ed, is particularly recommended to at- 
tention in forming a basis of representa- 
tion, by its simplicity, its certainty, its sta- 
bility, and its permanency. Other expe- 
dients for securing justice in the case of 
taxation, while they amount in pecuniary 
effect, to the same thing, have been found 
liable to great objections: and I do not 
believe that a majority of this convention 
is disposed to adopt them, if they can 
find a substitute they can approve. Nor 
is it a small recommendation of the fed- 
eral number in my view, that it is in con- 
formity to the ratio recognized in the 
federal constitution. The cases, it is 
true, are not precisely the same, but there 
is more of analogy than might at first be 
supposed. If the colored population 





the analogy would fail; but existing, as 
it does, in large masses, in particular parts 
of it, the distinction between the diffe- 
rent parts of the state, resembles that be- 
tween the slave holding and non-slave 
holding states: and, if we reject a doc- 
trine in our own state, whilst we claim 
the benefits of it in our relations to other 
states, other disagreeable consequences 
may be added to the charge of inconsis- 
tency, which will be brought against us. 


know more of the manner in which par- 
ticular organizations of government ope- 
rate in other parts of the United States. 
There would be less danger of being mis- 
led into error, and we should have the 
advantage of their experience as well as 
our own. In the case I mention, there 
can, | believe, be no error. 


Whether, therefore, we be fixing a ba- 
sis of representation, for the one branch, 
or the other of our legislature, or for both, 
in a combination with other principles, 
the federal ratio is a favourite resource 
with me. It entered into my earliest 
views of the subject, before this conven- 
tion was assembled; and though I have 
kept my mind open, have listened to ev- 
ery proposition which has been advanced, 
and given to them all a candid considera- 
tion, I must say that in my judgment, we 
shall act wisely in preferring it to others, 
which have been brought before us. 
Should the federal number be made to 
enter into the basis of one branch of the 
legislature, and not into the other, such 
an arrangement might prove favorable to 
the slaves themselves. It may be, and ! 
think it has been, suggested. that those 
who have themselves no interest in this 
species of property, are apt to sympathise 
with the slaves, more than may be the 
case with their masters; and would, 
therefore, be disposed, when they bad 
the ascendency, to protect them from 
laws of an oppressive character; whilst 
the masters, who have a common inter- 
est with the slaves against undue taxa- 
tion, which must be paid out of their la- 
bor, will be their protectors when they 
have the ascendency. 


The convention is noyy arrived at a 
point where we must agree on some com- 
mon ground, all sides relaxing in their 
opinions ;—not changing,—but mutually 
surrendering a part of them. In framing 
a constitution, great difficulties are neces- 
sarily to be overcome: and nothing can 
ever overcome them but a spirit of com- 





im our laws: They may be considered 


promise. Other nitions are surprised at 





were equally diffused through the state, |. 





If the example of our sister states is to | 
have weight, we find that in Georgia the | 
federal number is made the basis of rep-| the metropolis of this “home of' the op- 
resentation in both branches of their le-| pressed.” 

gislature: and [ do not learn that any | 
dissatisfaction or inconvenience has flow- | 
ed from its adoption. I wish we could | 
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nothing so much as our having been able 
to form constitutions in the manner 
which has been exemplified in this 
country. Even the anion of so many 
states, is, in the eyes of the world, a 
wonder; the harmonious establishment 
of a common government over them all, 
a miracle. 
that without a miracle, we shall be able 
to arrange all difficulties, 1 never have 
despaired, notwithstanding all the threat- 
ening appearances we have passed 
through. [ have now more than a hope— 
a consoling confidence,—that we shall at 
last find that our labours have not been 
in vain. 
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From the Norwalk (Ct.) Gazette. 

“No! No! I thank God we don’t do 
such things in my country.” 

When in the city of Washington, dur- 
ing his late tour through this country, 
Captain Basil Hall attended a “by-au- 
thority” sale of a young negro, the cir- 
cumstances of which he narrates in an 
interesting manner. The feelings which 
the scene produced in his bosom are as 
creditable to him as they are disgraceful 
to this free and independent nation—to 


We trust the time will come when 4- 
mericans may adopt the language of this 
Englishman, and exclaim, “We thank 
God we don’t do such things in our coun- 
try.” Till then, we have little cause to 
boast of our superiority—In one respect 
at least the English character is elevat- 
ed far above that of the negro selling 
American, 

Capt. Hall was attracted to the sale by 
observing the following advertisement in 
the newspapers : 

“MARSHALS SALE. 

“ By authority of a writof fieri facias, issu- 
ed from the Clerk's Office of the Circuit Court, 
in this district, for the county of Washington, 
to me directed, I shall expose to salé, for cash, 
on Tuesday, the 16th instant, Negro George, a 
slave for life, and about sixteen years old,— 
Seized and taken in execution of, as the 
and chattels of Zacharia Hazle, and will be 
sold to satisfy a debt due by him to William 
Smith. 

Sale to be at the County Court House Door, 
and to commence at 12 o’clock, M. 

Texcn Rinecorp, 
Marshal District of Columbia.” 

He went accordingly, and saw the boy 
that was for sale. One person present 
was kindly interested in him, but there 
was another bidder in the market whom 
the poor fellow dreaded. 


“He was a short lean man, with a 
face deeply wrinkled, not so much with 
age or care, as with the deep seams of 
intemperance. His two little eyes were 
placed so far back in his head, that you 
could not see them in profile, and when 
viewed in front through a pair of enor- 
mous spcctacles, sparkled in a very omin- 
ous manner; while his straight, scanty, 
and disordered hair formed an appropri- 
ate sky-line to the picture. I began to 
take considerable interest in the little fel- 
low’s fate,;and whispered to my tall com- 
panion, that I hoped he would get the boy. 

“ After various delay, the slave was 
put up to auction, at the end of the pas¢ 
sage, near which four or five persons had 
by this time collected. There was a good 
deal of laughing and talking amongst 





had been a horse or a dog. 


I cannot but flatter myself 


123 
Tn fact, be 
was not a chubby shining little negro, 
with a flat nose, thick lips, and woolly 
hair, but a slender, delicate-looking 
youth, more yellow than black, with an 
expression every way suitable, I thought, 
with the forlorn situation in which he 
was placed—for both his nts, and 
all his brothers and sisters, he told me, 
had been long ago sold into slavery,and 
sent to the Southern States—Florida or 
Alabama—he knew not where! 

“Well, gentlemen,” cried the Depu 
Marshal, “will you give us a bid? Loo 
at him—as smart a fellow as ever you 
saw—works like a tiger!” 

“One of the spectators called ont, 
‘Come, Pll say 25 dollars;’ another said 
$5—-another said 40---and at last 100 
dollars were bid for him. 

“From the spot where I was standing, 
in the corner, behind the rest of the par- 
ty, I could see all that was passing. I 
felt my pulse accelerating at each succes- 
sive offer, and my cheek getting flushed 
---for the scene was so very new that I 
almost fancied I was dreaming, 

“The interest, after a time, took a dif- 
ferent character, to which, however, I by 
no means wished to give utterance, or in 
any shape to betray; but at that moment 
the Deputy Marshal, finding the price to 
hang ut 100 dollars, looked over to me, 
and said, ‘ Do give us a bid, sir---won’t 
you?? 

“My indignation was just beginning to 
boil over at this juncture, and I cried out 
in answer to this appeal, with more as 
perity than good sense or good breedin 
‘No! no! I thank God we don’t do suc 
things in my country!’ 
“ And I wish, with all my heart,” said 
the auctioneer, in atone that made me 
sorry for having spoken so hastily—«] 
wish we did not do such things here,” (1) 
Amen said several voices, 
The sale went on. 
‘We can’t help it, however, observed 
the Marshal; ‘we must do our duty, 100 
dollars are bid, gentlemen! One—~hun- 
dred---dollars !? 
The ominous person with the deep-set 
eyes now called out, to my horror, and 
that of the poor boy, +120 P 
Just at this moment, a farmer who had 
come from the country, and seemed 
pleased vith the looks of the youth, nod- 
ded to the auctioneer, and said, ‘130.’ 
My tall friend now said, ¢140, which 
was echoed by the new comer with 
$142? 
Upon which these two bidders having 








_ —____—— 


goods | exchanged looks walked apart for a cou- 


ple of minutes, whispering somethin 
which | did not ag I Recwoner the 
farmer nod several times, as if assenting 
to some compromise. ‘They now return- 
ed, and the gentleman gaid, ‘I will 
give 143 dollars for him, while the oth. 
er, though more than once appealed to 
by the auctioneer, spoke no more. 

“143 dollars are bid for this lad! 143 
dollars—once! twice !—are you all done, 
gentlemen? ‘Thrice!—the lad is yours, 
sir, a slave for life!” 

_ “I patted the boy on the head, wished 
is new master, my tall friend, all joy of 
his bargain, and ran off as fast as I could, 
down one of the avenues, hoping, by a 
change of place, to get rid of the entan- 
glement of many unpleasant thoughts, 
which crowded upon me during the sale, 
and perhaps willing, by a good scamper 
over the grourd, to s:tisfy myself of the 
identity of my own freedom.” 


(1) This is wonderfully pathetic! A 
most consistent and tender-hearted auc- 
tioneer!—wishing that the practice of 
selling human beings did not obtain, and 
yet willing to knock them down to the 
highest bidder! What says Falstaff ?>— 





the buyers, and several jests were sport- 
ed on the occasion, of which their little | 
victim took no more notice, than if he 


“ Why, Hal! ‘tis my vocation, Hal; *tis 


no sin for a man to labor in his yoca- 
tion” !'—¢, 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





LETTERS ON BRITISH COLONIAL 
SLAVERY. 

The fitness of the Slave for liberty, in 
his present condition, is the portion of 
the subject which next engages the atten- 
tion of the author of these “ Letters.” 

« But the grand objection,” she says, 
«to immediate emancipation, that, which 
with the great leaders of the Anti-slavery 
society is said to outweigh all the rest, is 
the interest of the slave himself. Were 
he ina fit state to be intrusted with the 
full possession of his liberty, it is fully 
admitted that we have no right to with- 
hold it a day no, “not a single hour, 
on account of any intermediate advantage 
to be derived from his labor.” 

This objection, as well as that of the 
danger attendant on such a measure, which 
is almost always brought forward at the 
mention of immediate abolition, is ably 
combatted, both by argument, and by 
what is of still more consequence, the ex- 
ample of precedent cases where large 
bodies of slaves have been suddenly set 
at liberty. 

« That he is in a fit state to be intrust- 
ed with the full possession of his liberty, 
has been abundantly proved by the labo- 
rious investigations of one of the most 
cautious and dispassionate of your own 
bedy.* It is true, indeed, that the avowed 
object of his indefatigable labors is to 
recommend gradual emancipation, but 
the facts which he has brought forward, 
and the powerful reasoning which he has 
built upon them, fully establish the con- 
viction that all apprehensions of danger 
from itnmediate emancipation are ground- 
less and futile. Familiar as his important 
‘Thoughts’ upon the subject must be to 
every well informed Abolitionist, some 
passages present such irrefragible proof 
of the safety with which the slave may 
be intrusted with his liberty, both as re- 
gards himself and his master, that we can- 
not withhold their insertion. 

These extracts are entirely too long 
to be transferred to our columns, and we 
shall, therefore, only briefly notice the in- 
stances mentioned ‘of the emancipation 
of African slaves in bodies.’ The first 
case adverted to, occurred at the close of 
the revolutionary war. The slaves who 
had joined the British army, to the amount 
of more than two thousand, were distrib- 
uted into Nova Scotia, and settled upon 
grants of land as free men. ‘To gain 
their livelihood, some worked upon little 
ns of land ef their own; others 
others became 





portio 
worked as carpenters ; 
fishermen. In process of time they raised 
places of worship of their own, and had 
ministers of their own from their own 
body. They led a harmless life, and 
gained the character of an industrious and 
honest people from their white neighbors. 
A few years afterwards the climate being 


found too cold for their constitutions, a 


—" ‘ 
eT. Clers 


number of them, to the amount of be- 
tween thirteen ,and, fourteen hundred, 
volunteered to form a new colony which 
was then first thought of, at Sierra Leone. 
And they are to be found there, they or 
their descendants, most of them inde- 
pendent, and some in affluent circum- 
stances, at the present day.’ 

The second case is of a similar char- 
acter, and occured at the close of the last 
American war. Some hundreds of slaves 
had joined the British standard, and when 
their services were no longer needed, 
they were shipped to Trinidad as ‘free 
laborers.” Many objections were raised 
to this course of proceeding. ‘ The Plant- 
ers of Trinidad were sure that no free 
negroes would ever work, and there- 
fore that the slaves in question would, if 
made free and settled among them, sup- 
port themselves by plunder.” Sir Ralph 
Woodford, however, the Governor of the 
island, resisted the outcry of these preju- 
dices. He received them into the island, 
and settled them where he supposed the 
experiment would be most safely made. 
The result has shown his discernment. 
These very men, formerly slaves in the 
Southern States of America, and atfter- 
wards emancipated in a body at Trini- 
dad, are now earning their own liveli- 
hood, and with so much industry and 
good conduct, that the calumnies orig- 
inally spread against them have entirely 
died away. 

These instances are important to us be- 
cause it is our own slaves, who have with 
so much credit undergone the test of ‘im- 
mediate emancipation.’ And we should 
scarcely suppose the army was a school 
likely to have a beneficial effect upon 
their moral characters. A third case com- 
prehends the West-Indian black regi- 
ments who were dishanded and set free, 
to the amount of many hundreds, at Sierra 
Leone, in the spring of 1819. They settled 
in the interior, founded villages, and are, it 
is stated, ‘likely to form a valuable addi- 
tion to the colony. The fourth case is 
that of the negroes taken from the cap- 
tured slave ships, and made free as they 
were landed from the vessels at Sierra 
Leone, ‘from fifty to two or three hua- 
dred at a time.’ These also are doing re- 
markably well. The fifth case stated is 
that of St. Domingo. 
extract the whole of this passage, it speaks 


We should hke to 


so forcibly of the creditable conduct of the 
Haytien negroes—but we have only room 
for the concluding paragraph : 


‘In process of time the negro troops 
were disbanded, except such as were re- 
tained for the peace-establishment of the 
army. They who were disbanded return- 
ed to cultivation. As they were free 
when they became soldiers, so they con- 
tinued to be free when they became la- 
bourers again. From that time to this, 
there has been no want of subordination 
or industry among them. They or their 
descendants are still the persons by whom 
the plains and vallies of St. Domingo are 
still cultivated, and they are reported to 
follow their occupations still, and with as 
fair a character as other free laborers in 
any other quarter of the globe. We have 
now seen that the emancipated negroes 
never abused their liberty, from the year 
1793, (the era of their general emancipa- 
tion) to the present day—a period of thir- 
ty years.’ 





During the time that has elapsed since 
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the above written, the Haytiens have | 


not only sustained the respectability of 
their character, but have advanced rapidly 
in cultivation and refinement. The ex- 
tracts which follow will carry us to the 
close of our author’s first letter. 


“Let the conviction which this brief 
narrative must force upon every unpre- 
judiced reader be carefully cherished,— 
let it be honestly and boldly avowed. Let 
every tongue give expression tothe judg- 
ment of his understanding and the feel- 
ings of his heart, and declare that the op- 
pressed and calumniated negroes in our 
own colonies are not only entitled to 
present liberty ;—may not only be safely 
entrusted with,—but that 1 is injustice 
and cruelty (not prudence and humanity) 
to withhold it for a day, or, (to use the ex- 
pression of the worthy member for Nor- 
wich,) for *a single hour.’ ” 


With respect to “preparatory moral 
discipline,” it is said that the Planters are 
not suitable superintendents of such a sys- 
tem. 


“But were it otherwise. Did slave-hold- 
ing produce fruits of a less malignant, 
Jess virulently poisonous quality ;—did 
it present no decided hostility to this pre- 
paratory school for slave emancipation ; 
did it even accede to, and show a dispo- 
sition to favor the design—still, must we 
protest against it, as a farther violation of 
the rights of justice ;—as a farther pro- 
traction of our cruel aggression ;—as an 
arbitrary assumption, or rather retention 
of power, which we have no right to ex- 
ercise. 

“* But if we have reason to believe that 
the liberated slave would abuse the sud- 
den restoration of his liberty, it would 
surely be jnst and right and humane not 
to restore it to him suddenly.” No—we 
cannot accede to the justice even of this 
assumption. It leads to the invasion of 
a province which does not belong te us, 
—that of futurity. Prescience is no hu- 
man attribute. Man is a very limited, 
short sighted creature, and it is well both 
for individuals and for society, that very 
precise and explicit laws have been pro- 
mulgated for the regulation of his con- 
duct ;—that the language of the Deca- 
logue is express and imperative, and that 
the christian exposition of it is express 
and imperative also. *Thou shalt not 
steal’ includes a prohibition of all kinds 
and degrees of injustice, however modifi- 
ed, by whatever pretexts recommended. 
It does not admit the suspension of clear- 
ly defined obligation, until we can ascer- 
tain what will be its precise consequences; 
it does not admit of our withholding from 
a fellow creature his just right, until we 
‘can positively assure ourselves what use 
ihe will make of it ;—it does not admit of 
jour detaining a fellow-creature in slavery 
,who has once had the calamity to be un- 
|justly deprived of his liberty, until we are 
sure that he will not abuse its restoration. 
It requires us to do our own duty, and 
leave the consequences,—guarding of 
course, as carefully as we can, against an- 
ticipated evil,—but not suspending the 
discharge of our own obligation on any 
uncertain contingencies invélved in its 
performance.” 

“*We owe these poor victims of our ra- 
pacious avarice and cruel injustice a 
debt’—truly, the debt is an appalling one; 
—and every year, every month, every 
day, that we delay to do our utmost to 
discharge this debt, we are adding largely 
to its extent.” 

“*What, (says the objector) would you 
let them loose upon their masters ?—turn 
them adrift upon society without resources 
—without any means of support but dep- 
redation and plunder?’ No, certainly. 
The measure we so earnestly urge would 
most effectually obviate a catastrophe so 
dreadful—the near approach of which, 
from a general insurrection of the slaves, 








main such, cannot but be an ipated. It 
is not a violent but a legal emancipation, 
for which we contend ; accompanied ag 
it would be, by wise and effectual re 
straints and regulations. The requisitions 
of justice on behalf of our West-Indian 
negroes would not be satisfied by the sim- 
ple act of emancipation. We owe them 
a deep debt, for having so long withheld 
from them their just rights, for subjecting 
them to so long a course of shameful de- 
gradation and bitter suffering. We owe 
them GUARDIANSHIP, PROTECTION AND 
PROVISION, (where necessary) as well as 
LIBERTY.” 

“ The liberty of the slave being his un- 
QUALIFIED RIGHT,—it must, of necessity, 
be an UNQUALIFIED WRONG to withhold 
it. Let this simple, obvious inference of 
common sense and common justice, unite 
all the friends of humanity in one com- 
mon object—that of a sreepy and com- 
PLETE EMANCIPATION.” 





—“hiteracy. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A LEGEND OF BRANDYWINE. 
———‘' We went on 

In vain—there was no living one— 
But many an English mother’s care, 
And many a lady’s love lay there. 
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Oh blessed Virgin! who might be 
Unmoved that mournful sight to see ! 
’*T was a warrior youth whose golden hair, 
All lightly waved in the dewy air; 
Slumbering he seem’d, but drew no breath, 
His sleep was the heavy sleep of death.” 
Now, by the dukedom of Northum- 
berland, but this is strange! exclaimed a 
young British officer, as he reined in his 
steed, on the brow of a hill, aud gazed 
earnestly at the surrounding landscape. 
What is it that is so strange, Percy? 
demanded a fellow soldier who rode up 
to him at the instant. 
The speakers were both young men, 
and the first of them eminently beautiful. 
The profusion of fair curls that clus- 
tered over his white forehead, the regu- 
larity of his features, the delicacy of his 
complexion, and the gentle expression of 
his blue eye, might have given a femi- 
nine loveliness to his countenance, had 
it not been for the manly firmness that 
was written on his serious lip, and the 
high-thoughted melancholy of his brow. 
The companions continued conversing in 
a low tone as they passed slowly down 
the declivity—at length their voices be- 
came more distinct. 
Ay, said Percy; the scenery that I 
have loved from childhood, is not more 
farniliar to me than this. 
What can you mean? exclaimed his 
friend, in evident surprise. That J am 
to die here! answered Percy. His face 
was very pale, and though he spoke stea- 
dily, if was with an evident effort. 
I am serious—I am not raving, Ashton. 
I have seen that landscape again and 
again—it has come to my dreams, and 
been before me when I have closed my 
eyes in the dim twilight. There was a 
fearful conflict here, too—and | was in 
the midst, with a burning cheek and a 
flashing eye, caring not for the sight of 
blood, nor for the carnage that was a- 
round me till I lay upon the red, wet earth, 
amidst the ghastly faces of slain men. 
Then for a while there was an indis- 
tinctness in the vision, till presently | was 
no longer in the open air, and my whole 
fraine was burning with insupportable 
agony. The groans of the maimed and 
dying wretches who were near me, rung 
continually in my ears, and unknown 
faces were bending over me in offices of 
kindness. I was sensible then, and I 
knew that I was dying, and the thought 
of my mother came like a gush of fiery 
lead upon my heart. Yet then, after the 
dream had left me, I cared but little for 
its monitions. | felt, it is true, that I 








‘should they much longét be suffered to re- 





ought not to come here bathing my hands 
causelessly in human blood, yet a wild 
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indignation for a fancied wrong, and a | pure sky. Then what an air of seren- - <q BRSAL of those very people who fre seeki 
thirst for the glory of a conqueror, urged | ity has the venerable house of prayer, that Pe he, {your destruction. As soon sl ae 
on—so my mother’s prayers were | stands so embowered among its shadow- © think of committing the kmb to the 
pest it and I came. And now | know|ing trees—surely the heart that enters e ” keeping of the wolf, as tle Clierokee, 
bat I am to die here. there must be hushed and softened with So ries suetits nvar oannvm. ¥% Creek and Choctaw, and their lands, to 
His friend listened in painful silence, its purifying influence. Shall we not go up, s % the tender mercies and guardian care of 
and after a short pause, Percy continued. and join with those who worship there ? iz 2 Alabama and Georgia. 


This is not cowardice, Ashten, though 
you may perhaps consider it such—but 
no—you will not—we have been known 
to each other too long and too intimately 
such a thought. 
pri took out his watch, and after look- 
ing at the hour, placed it in his friend’s 
hand. I shall never need it more, but 
you will keep it Ashton, in remembrance 
of one who loved you—and these pa- 
—will you take charge of them? there 





is a letter which I wish you to deliver to 
my mother ; and tell ' 

At this instant the advanced lines of 
the American army appeared hurrying 
forward at a quick run, and in a few 
moments the friends were mingling in 
the wild affray of battle. 

The day was fast wearing to a close. 
The smoke-clouds were still hovéring 
over the war-field of Brandywine, but 
its wild uproar had died away into a fear- 
ful silence; for the victory was won and 
On what had been that day the 





Ay, let us go---for we may well hum- 
ble ourselves before our God, upon a 


SMiscellancous Register, 


“That the fate of thege unfortunate 
Aborigines is sealed forever, without the 











spot that was once scathed by the deso- 
lation of man’s ravage. This valley, that 
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quick and powerful awakéning of public 
indignation, is as clearly fevealed in the 





now looks so fovely in its slumbering 
tranquillity, oace rung with all the wild 


Bartimore, Decemper 25, 1829. 








turmoil of battle. Behind yonder hills 
you may hear the murmurs of the shaded 
Brandywine, and here, where you now 
stand, the earth was red with slaughter, 
on the day of that fight. On that height 
Lafayette received his first wound in the 
service of our country--these fields, |t 
where the luxuriant corn is now bending |, 
so gracefully to the breeze, were then 
the death couch of many men---and that 
building, around which young and old 
are so quietly gathering, stood once the 
centre of a sanguinary conflict, and was 
crowded with its victims. 

This then is the battle scene of Bran- 
dywine, and here, if tradition may be 
credited, lie unmarked by a single memo- 
rial, the remains of one of the proud race 





THE PERSECUTED INDIANS. 


Questions of national justice are above 
the spirit of party : their discussion, there- 
fore, is within the province, and becomes 


he duty, of every editor. In the selec- 
ion of candidates, men may honestly dif- 


fer, without impeaching their integrity or 
discernment; but the principles of equity 
are too broad and palpable to be misap- 
prehended, or to render division excusa- 
ble. 


The question of Inp1an Rigurs should 


unite the hearts and voices of the Ameri- 
can people, from Maine to the Rocky 





President’s Message, asthe hand writing 
on the wall of Belshazzar. By what au- 
thority, we enquire, are the Indians to be 
thrown out of the protection of the laws of 
Congress, of the Constitution of the U. 
States, and of the treaties solemnly rati- 
fied by the treaty making power? We 
shall look to this matter, and with what- 
ever sophistry the cringing parasites of 
the present administration may attempt 
to gloss over this most stupendous inix 
quity, we shall continue to expose it in 
its naked deformity.” 
THE U. 8S. BANK. 
It is said that the stock of this Bank 


has already suffered, in the aggregate, a 
reduction of two millions one hundred 
thousand dollars, in consequence of the 


lost. 
scene of the deadliest conflict, stood the | of Northumberland. Mountains. It is simple, significant,|President’s oppugnation to this institu- 
low walls and shaded roof of a quaker| You have heard then of Percy! | weighty. It is not whether the Indians |tion- This loss bears heavily upon many 


worship-house. On its floor, warm life 
blood was poured out, as if it had been a 
libation of red wine; and instead of the 
quiet prayer and thanksgiving that had 
been wont to ascend from those walls, 
the convulsive groans of mortal agony, 
and the wild beseeching prayer for mercy 
to the parting spirit, now went up to- 
gether. 

The floor and the rude benches were 
covered with the wounded, and many of 
the peaceful men who had met there on 
the last Sabbath in their accustomed wor- 
ship, were now, though sick and pale 
with the carnage around them, adminis- 
tering aid and comfort to the sufferers. 
One of these knelt to support the head of 
a young officer, who lay apparently life- 
Jess in his arms, while another bent over 
his form, holding one of his hands, and 
occasionally moistening one of his lips 
and bathing his pale brow. 

Does he live? demanded Ashton gas- 
pingly, as he entered and stole hurriedly 
towards the group. 

He breathes, but life is waxing faint— 
very; was the answer. 

Ashton gazed a moment upon that 
still white countenance, till he felt as if 
a sudden blindness had come over him, 
and flinging himself on his knees by the 
side of his friend, he sobbed audibly. 

Percy, dear Percy! he exclaimed in 
his agony, will you not speak to me, will 
you not only Jook at me but once more? 

His voice seemed to rekindle for an in- 
stant the fleeting spark of animation in 
the bosom of Percy, for he half lifted his 


cannot point out to you the precise spot 
where they buried him—but ’tis said, that 
beneath this mound were interred the 
remains of several British officers, and | , 
probably his among the number. Have 
you heard the story of hisdream? Any 
of those white haired men who are now | ® 
about entering their house of worship, |b 
could tell you the legend—and they |), 
would tell you too, of the gentleness and : 
patience, during the hours of his suffer- 
ing, that wrung hot tears from the hearts 
of those who ministered to the dying |p 
wants of the young Briton. The grave 
is covered all over with wild thyme— 
will you not gather some, stranger, in 
memory of the ill-fated Percy ? 

E.M.c. /e 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. e 


THE APPEAL OF THE CHOCTAW. 
We cannot leave our fathers’ land! 
We cannot leave our fathers’ graves ! 
The long-loved hills that round us stand— 
Our valleys, with their pleasant waves. 
Oh bid us not to trace afar, 
The pathway of the evening star; 
We cannot find, where’er we roam, 
A spot which bears like this the name of home! ’ 
What though the western forests rise, 
More tall, more darkly close, than these, 
And calm the stately wild deer lies, d 
In slumber ’neath the stately trees! 
Though hill and vale are passing fair, 
And all scenes bright and lovely there, a 
We cannot love the beauteous spot— 
To us the great Manitto gave it not! 





oa 
a 


What care we for those prairies wide ? 


invasion, violence and fraud ? 


of dishonesty and oppression. 


port “an able, interesting and masterly 


small junto, 


would gain or lose by emigration—wheth- 
er their removal would better secure the 


afety of Georgia or Alabama—whether 


they have cultivated ten or ten thousand 


cres of their lands—whether they have 
een reclaimed from their former savage 
abits, and are now a civilized and _chris- 
ian people: but it is simply, whether the 


faith of the United States is not solemnly 


lighted to protect them, for ever, from 
Expedi- 
ncy and policy are convertible terms, full 
Justice is 
ternal, and its demands cannot safely be | 
vaded. 


widows and orphans ; but it is the merest 
trifle in comparison with the loss that 
would ensue to the nation, if a renewal 
of the present Bank charter be refused at 
its expiration. The editors of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer comment upon the 
Message in the following manner.—c. 





“We are surprised, almost beyond 
measure, at the passage which we find 
there, relating to the Bank of the United 
States. We should be shocked at it, if 
we supposed it were to have any practi- 
cal effect, thinking, as we do, that we can 
demonstrate that a more prejudicial mea- 
sure could hardly be devised than that 
which is recommended. The interval, 
however, is so great between the present 











The extraordinary dcotrine maintained 


Creeks and Choctaws are within the ju-| 
risdiction of Georgia and Alabanma—con- 
tinues to elicit able and severe criticism. 
Its soundness is granted only by those 


ditors who have styled Mr. Eaton’s Re- 





,time and the expiration of the Charter of 
by the President—that the Cherokees, the Bank, that we have no doubt of the 


effect of a cool and deliberate investiga- 
tion of the question, even upon the mind 
of the President himself. Surely it can- 
not have been the Secretary of the Trea- 
svry who has advised the President to say 
that “it must be admitted by all” that 
the bank of the United States “has fail- 





ocument”—and they compose a very 
The following strictures 
re copied from the Richmond Whig— 
nd though they betray some asperity o 


feeling, yet they glow with an honest in- 


Our fathers never hunted there— dignation and a zealous humanity.---c. 


Those cavern echoes, ne’er in pride, 
Flung back their wild halloo of war. 


“First then, we think the whole pas- 


ed in the great end of establishing a uni- 
‘form and sound currency!” Too well 
he remembers the situation in which that 
'Bank found the currency of the country. 
|'T'oo well he knows the facilities, other- 
| wise unattainable, which it affords him in 
the operations of the Treasury. What 
was the state of the currency in 1815? 
Dollars at a premiam every where, and 
the difference of exchange between the 


Those wooded glens and shaded streams, 

Came never to our childhood’s dreams; 

Nor have we, in our young heart’s glee, 
Loved like familiar friends, each rock and tree, 


sage about the Indians which the Enquir- | planting and navigating States, full thirty 
er thinks *a beautiful and powerful com- per cent. against the former! What is it 
position,’ as an artful atteinpt to disguise |now? 1s there any man who will now be 
the most iniquitous project that was ever | pestered with carrying ‘silver dollars in 
conceived by the Rulers of a great na-|his pocket longer than he can exchange 
tion toward a feeble, defenceless and al-|them for bank notes of the United States, 
most extirpated race. The Indians of jor of any solvent State Bank? Js not 
Alabama and Georgia have been advised, | specie a drug?—Have you not to beg the 
says the Message, ‘either to emigrate be-| Banks (that are fit to be called Banks) to 
yond the Mississippi, or submit to the |take it from you in exchange for their 
laws of those States” These are the al- paper? What has effected this revolu- 
ternatives—and we will venture to say |tion? The Bank of the United States, 


heavy eyelids, and strttched out his hand 
towards his friend. 

God bless you, Ashton, murmured he; 
tell my mother that my last ~arthly 
thoughts were of her—that I died happy, 
and I trust forgiven of my sins—and tell They come at midnight’s moonlit bush, 
Constance—but no, it will be better not— Or when the eve-star lights the hill. 
but do not let them take the portrait from bes thoughts of other times - spread 
my neck, Ashton. Yer every gry crag misty es 

His voice grew fainter as he conclud- | tae ee ae ee ees fondly cleave? 
ed, and when, with a feeble pressure of 
the venerable hand that still retained his 


But here, amid the tempest’s rush, 
Our spirit-fathers’ voices thrill! 





Then have we not in worship bow’d 


‘thin i he st t k some- Before your God the humbled head ? , ’ , ° 
within its grasp, he strove to speak some-| 4.14 +. med our spirits fierce and proud, that a more unauthorised invasion of hu-|and the Bank of the United States only 
what of his kindly thanks, the words di- To till our hunting grounds for bread ? man right, or a more open and daring | could have done it.” 





violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, was never before me- 
ditated even by President Jackson him- 
self. This language to the Indians, when 


And now that in our bosoms’ cell, 
A white man’s calmer soul would dwell, 
Ye seek to grasp our planted soil, 

And drive us hence in distant wilds to toil! 


ed away inarticulately from his lips. Ash- 
ton bent over him—tearless, breathless, 
with the intensity of his feclings—but no 
warm breath came upwards to his cheek. 


«A recent traveller says the Norwegi- 
ans are so honest that, “ in most parts of 
their country, a child might walk about 


Oh, whi } h fair, th b ¥ ‘ " ‘ : 
Percy was dead. y Pet lips Waibe words we woll miait trast, truly interpreted, means nothing more|with a bag of gold in safety,” and they 
hee ee ee ee ee eee ee But treaehery mingles in your vows, or less than this—You must forthwith |are so kind hearted, that “the stranger, 


by day or night, may knock at any door 
he comes ta, and be welcome.” 


Could there be a higher panegyric paid 
to a people than the above? 


abandon your lands which you have now 
cultivated and improved—you must fly for 
And bid us ’neath their shades to dwell, — from your native woods, your ancient 
That we may wither by their blighting spelt hunting grounds, and the graves of your 
atavpe. | Fathers, or submit yourselves to the laws 


Your chain of friendship is but dust ! 
Ye come with falsehood in your hearts, 
Ye frame your laws with wily arts, 


How | love the beautiful repose of a 
country sabbath. The very breezes seem 
to go by with a quieter tone, and the 
light clouds to rest even more peacefully 
than their wont, upon the bosom of the Gs 
























































































































EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

in & speech delivered in England, Sep- 
tember 19, 1829, before a Bible Society’ 
the celebrated traveller J. S. Buckingham, 
made some horrible and almost incredi- 
ble revelations in regard to the conduct 
of the East India Company. Let the read- 






an avowal, that no member in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons—nay, nor even 
inthe House of Lords—would dare to 
make, For this outrageous piece of im- 
pudénce, the Rev. Alexander Campbell 
came down upon the Lord of Roanoke, 
in the following style.—c. 





er peruse the following extract, and de- 
clare, if he can, that he doubts the total- 
ity of human depravity in at least occa- 
sional instances.—-G. 


« The other abominable rite of which 
I shall now speak, (for 1 confine myself 
to the two prominent ones, although 
there are a hundred that might be de- 
tailed,) is the Pilgrimage to Juggernaut. 
This is the name of an idol which is wor- 
shipped at a place called Poorce, on the 
sea coast of Orissa, between Madras and 
Bengal, and to whose shrine prilgrimages 
are made from different parts of India. 
The lives annually sacrificed to this mon- 
strous idol surpass all credibility; but it 
may be sufficient to say, that the approach 
to the Temple is indicated, for fifty miles 
on all sides round, by the mangled and 
decayed carcasses of those who have 
ished as his victims. Will it be be- 
ieved that the East India Company make 
these horrid and revolting rites a source 
of pecuniary profit to to themselves? Nay 
more—they receive all the immense rev- 
enues arising from fees and tribute paid 
to the idol, themselves defraying the costs 
of his maintenance, providing him with 
meat, and drink, and clothing, and keep- 
ing up an establishment of courtezans 
and prostitutes for the service of the 
priests! There is besides a body of pil- 
grim-hunters under the name of Pundas 
and Purharees, whose especial business 
it is to go abroad all over the country, 
and traverse it in every direction, in search 
of pilgrims, for the purpose of bringing 
them in companies to Juggernaut. ‘These 
pilgrim-hunters are actually paid, at a 
fixed rate per head, for every fresh vic- 
tim they can bring! They accordingly 
extend their excursions for hundreds of 
miles from the bloody and revoiting scene, 
and wherever they find a man who has a 
sufficient sum of money in his possession, 
the hard earnings, perhaps, of years of in- 
dustry and frugality, they seize on him as 
their victim, persuade him to leave his 
wife and family, and go on pilgrimage 
to Juggernaut. He quits his home with 
the promise, perhaps of a speedy return ; 
but alas! the hour for his re-crossing the 
threshold of his cottage never arrives. 
He is led by these delusive guides to 
the idol and his car. 
his journey, in fees, and in the premium, 
or head-money, every farthing will be 
exhausted; he enters the Temple, joins 
in the horrid din of its brutal and filthy 
uproar, comes out of it naked and pen- 
nyles, and before three days are passed 
over his head, perishes for want, in the 
very precincts of the the Temple, where 
thousands are annually expended in the 


ost sensualities! and the whole plain, 


or fifty miles round in every direction, 


is literally whitened with the bones of 
the victims thus offered up as sacrifices 
to this most monstrous of all supersti- 


tions.” 


THE RETORT CONCLUSIVE. 


We venture to assert, that an aristo- 
cracy more repulsive in its features, or 
imperious in its demands, than that which 
is conspicuous in the Virginia Con- 
vention, cannot be found in all Europe. 
Its doctrines are positively startling— 
heresies of the worst description—-in- 
sults to the common understanding of 
Mr. Randolph has declared 
that he will never consent to be govern- 
ed by King Numbers”—in other words, 

2 f tha eavercien people:— 


mankind. 


In the expense of 


“J was sorry to hear, the other day, 
‘the eloquent gentleman from Charlotte, 
|(Mr. Randolph,) protest against his ma- 
|jesty King Numbers, and declare his 
readiness to revolt ftom his government, 
and to migrate from his dominions. King 
Numbers, Mr. Chairman, is the legiti- 
mate sovereign of all this country. Gen. 
Jackson, the president of these United 
States, is only the representative, the 
lawful representative of King Numbers. | 
And, whither, sir, can that gentleman fly | 
from the government of this king? In the | 
North, in the South, in the East and in! 
the West, he can find no other monarch. 
‘Except he cross the ocean, he can put 
himself under no other king. And when- 
ever he may please to expatriate himself, 
he will find beyond the dominions of 
King Numbers, there is no other mon- 
arch, save King Cypher, King Blood, 
King Sword, or King Purse. And, sir, 
permit me to add, there is none of those 
so august as our king. | love King Num- 
bera, | wish to live, and | hope to dic, 
under the government of this majestic 
personage. He is, sir, a wise, benevo- 
lent, patriotic and powerful prince—the 
most dignified personage under the cano- 
py of heaven.” 








LONDON POST-OFFICE. 

A New-York merchant writes from 
London the following account of the inan- 
ner in which the Sabbath is regarded by 
the British government, so far as the 
transportation of the mail and the open- 
ing of the Post-Office are concerned.— 
These facts are new and gratifying to us. 
Extraordinary pains, it seems, are taken 
to avoid disturbance on that day. “ There 
is no mail made up at Liverpool on Sa- 
turday for London, because it would ar- 
rive on the Sabbath.”-—«. 

“The post office is closed on the Sab- 
bath, so far as relates to taking out let- 
ters, to all but a messenger from the Ar- 
my and Navy offices. No business of 


livering the letters to him. This relates 
to what are sent by special government 
messengers. ‘I'he mails are so arranged 
that no one comes into or goes from Lon- 
don on Sunday. For instance: there is 
no mail made up at Liverpool on Satur- 
day for London, because it would arrive 
on the Sabbath. There are twenty-seven 
mail coaches that go from London every 
evening at 7 o'clock, except Sabbath 
evening; and a letter for any part of the 
kingdom, put into the office at half past 
seven on Saturday, would remain there 
until Monday evening’s mail. After the 
office is closed on Saturday evening, no 
man can get a letter, until it opens on 
Monday morning, unless it should be a 
government letter, The mails all arrive 
in the morning, but not on Sunday morn- 
ing.” 





Here is another fact to sustain the ex- 
cellent pretensions of the theatre! Who 
will hereafter be bold enough to doubt 
the téndency of this “School of Morali- 
ty?’ But seriously—we think that a 
most instructive lesson might be learnt 
from seeing an exhibition of mad dogs 
in the human shape.—-c. 

“ Hydrophobia has been dramatized at 
Paris, for the theatre called Ambigu 


Comique. The distortions and other 
hideous effects of that malady are said to 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


any kind is done at the office, except de- | 


THE END OF GLORY. 

We were formerly under the control of 
high and chivalrous feelings; the “ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war” heat- 
ed our imagination to a burning intensi- 
ty; our dreams were only of “battles 
fought and won,” and we panted to en- 


joy the bloody opulence of fame. We 


desire to thank God, that that insanity 
passed away, ere a single heroic purpose 
had been executed. We loathe the glory 
that is obtained at the expense of a hu- 
man sacrifice. We are opposed to war, 
in every shape, whether waged to vindi- 
cate the reputation of a nation, or to ob- 
taina higher good. This may not be 
patriotism, in the estimation of the world; 
but in the eyes of the Prince of Peace 
it is something superior to patriotism. 

Reader, if you are thirsting for milita- 


ry glory, peruse the following paragraph, 
and learn its value,—-o, 


Traffic in Human Bones.—-A ship la- 
den with bones from Hamburg, arrived at 
Lossiemouth, on the 25th of October, 
the property of an agriculturist of Mo- 
rayshire, and intended for manure. The 
master of the vessel states that the bones 
were collected from the plains and marsh- 


the thousands of the brave men who fell in 
the sanguinary battles fought betwixt 
France and tue Allies in October 1813. 
What a commentary is this upon “ milita- 
ry glory!” and how true is the exclama- 
tion of the Poet, “To what base uses 
may we not return, Horatio?” 


Tue rorty-seconp HichLanpErs.-—- 
The total number of men that belonged 
to this gallant regiment, from 1797 to 
1816, was 13,127. In 1827 there were 
only three men living in that corps that 
fought against Buonaparte in Egypt. 





Samuel Barnes, Esq. late editor of the 


Fredericktown “Political Examiner,” 


firm of Leakin, Sands & Barnes. 
We admire the spirit, talent and indus- 
try which are daily manifested in the 


preciated by a generous public. 
however, we can go heart and hand with 
\the editors, or give them unqualified 
praise, they must exclude from their 
columns those advertisements in which 
men, women and children are offered for 


qually guilty in this matter; so much the 
humanity, justice and self-respect will 


speedily put an end to this disreputable 
practice.—-G. 





vention. 
prevented its fulfilment. 
perhaps 
ises.-—@, 








be displayed with “ frightful reality.” 


N. H. Observer. 


es of Leipsic, and part of the remains of 


having purchased an interest in the es- 
tablishment of the Commercial Chroni- 
cal, that paper “from and after the first of 
January,” will be conducted under the 


Chronicle, and trust that they are ap- 
Before, 


sale. True, al: the daily papers are e- 


worse. But we indulge the hope that 


A Lion in the Way—Ex-President 
Monroe, as appears’ by an extract from 
his speech, on our last page, thinks noth- 
ing can be done to good purpose, in free- 
ing the slaves in our country.—If his fears 
are well grounded, we ought to look for- 
ward to a total extermination of whites 
in the Southern States 100 years hence. 


ADnor rrom THe Ocgan.—-While our 
benevolent citizens are rejoicing over the 
following paragraph, let it not lull them 
into the specious belief that nothing more 
is necessary to be done until another sea- 
son. Let them recollect that the daily 
increase of the slaves is nearly two 
HUNDRED.-—-G. 


Colonization—The Pennsylvania Co- 
lonization Society has determined to 
send a vessel to Liberia with such per- 
sons of colour as may be liberated from 
slavery, and wish to emigrate to Africa, 
Arrangements have been made to trans- 
port one hundred emancipated slaves in 
ithe brig Liberia, of Philadelphia, which 
vessel will shortly sail from Norfolk, 
The society has been able to procure 
funds nearly sufficient for this expedi- 
tion, but a few hundred dollars are still 
wanting to complete it.—merican. 


Sustriction. The following para- 
graph, is full of pith and point. We are 
inclined to the opinion, that the Presi- 
dent has missed a figure in his calcula- 


‘tion.---G. 








A correspondent makes the following 

| inquiry, “ If there are, according to Pres- 
ident Jackson, twelve millions of happy 
people” in this country, what must be 
the whole population? Are the two 
millions of slaves reckoned among the 
twelve millions ?” 
There are ten millions who are happy, 
“si sua bona norint ;” and two millions, 
who are happy, if blessed with ignorance 
of their wrongs. 

A captain of a ship, going ashore, left 
behind him, he said, “a happy crew.” 
One half were happy, because their flog- 
ging was over, and the other half, be- 
cause they had not been flogged. 

Boston Palladium. 








It cannot, surely, be a source of regret 
to our virtuous and enterprising mer- 
chants, that the British have an “almost 
exclusive privilege” to poison other parts 
of Europe. Would to heaven that not 
another barrel of New-England Rum 
were distilled to corrupt the morals and 
defraud the pockets of our own or a fo- 
reign people.-—«. 


Roum. The British Prices Current 
shew that the trade in West-India Rum 
is brisk in Europe. This is not very ex- 
traordinary considering that the strange 
act of our Congress in 1828, in with- 
holding the molasses drawback from our 
Rum, has left the British the almost ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying European 
markets. Previously New England Rum 
was a common article of export to the 
Baltic, Northern Nations, Mediterranean, 
&c.---Vew-England ‘Palladium. 

Poetry.—What is Poetry? A smile 
a tear, a glory, a longing after the things 
of Eternity. It lives in all created exist- 
ences—in man, and every object that 
surrounds him. There is poetry in the 


The following article reminds us of |gentle influences of love and affection, 
our promise to review Mr. Monroe’s sin- 
gular speech before the Virginia Con- 
A crowd of other matter has 
Next week, 
but a truce to other prom- 


in the quiet broodings of the soul over 
the memories of early years, and in the 
thoughts of glory, that chain our spirits 
to the gates of Paradise. ‘There is poet- 
ry too in the harmonies of Nature. It 
glitters in the wave, the rainbow, the 
lightning, and the star—its cadence is 
heard in the thunder and in the cataract— 
its softer tones go sweetly up from the 
thousand voice-harps of wind, and rivu- 
let, and forest—the cloud and the sky go 
floating over us to the music of its melo- 
dies—and it ministers to Heaven from the 
mountains of the Earth, and the untrod- 
den shrines of Ocean. There’s not a 
moonlight ray, that comes down upon 
stream or hill; not a breeze calling from 
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its blue air-throne to the birds of the 
summer-vallies, or sounding through mid- 
night rains its low and mournft dirge 
over the perishing flowers of Spring; not 
a cloud bathing itself like an Angel-vis- 
ion in the rosy gushes of Autumn twilight, 
nor arock glowing in the yellow star- 
light as if dreaming of the Eden-land, but 
is full of the beautiful influences of Po- 
etry. It is the soul of being. The Earth 
and Heaven are quickened by its spirit, 
and the heavings of the great deep in 
tempest and calm, are but its secret and 
mysterious breathings.—G@. D. Prentice. 





Boston.—The citizens of New-Eng- 
land, and Massachusetts in particular, 
may well be “proud of Boston, as their 
capital—T here are but few cities of her 
age and population, which have done so 
much for the advancement of intellect, 
reforming the vicious, and spreading 
christianity ; and no city whose patriot- 
ism and wealth have effected so much in 
the cause of freedom and the rights of 
man. We know of no city of her size 
which has produced so many distinguish- 
ed men, so many philosophers, scholars, 
statesmen; and but few places on this 
side of the Atlantic, have sent forth a 
Mather, a Franklin, an Adams, and a 
Channing, or given to England a Jord 
Chancellor and a High Admiral, and to 
London a Lord Mayor.— Berkshire Ame- 


rican. 





An extraordinary and very novel cir- 
cumstance occurred on the Ramsgate 
coast the other day. A Custom-house 
officer observing a remarkable object 
floating at a short distance from the land 
near Pegwell Bay, went out to it to satis- 
fy his curiosity, and was surprised at the 
discovery of about five and twenty tubs 
of spirits tied together, with a dead man 
entangled in the ropes. IJt is supposed 
that he had been endeavouring to tow the 
tubs ashore by swimming, and had perish- 
ed in the atiempt by sinking into the 
sands at low water, or that becoming ex- 
hausted he had been carried away by the 
current. In either case it is probable 
that he suffered a dreadful death by star- 
vation. He was recognized as a garden- 
er, who was not generally suspected of 
being engaged in illicit trade. ‘The cap- 
ture of a smuggler in this manner is as 
novel as the strange and hazardous en- 
terprize which terminated so fatally. 

English paper. 

A Man of Many Wives.—On Tues- 
day week a couple were united together 
in wedlock at Trinity Church, Hull. After 
the ceremony was performed and duly 
registered, the bridegroom was asked for 
the usual fees. He replied he had no 
money, and asked his wife for the need- 
ful; but she, unfortunately, was equally 
unprovided. Leaving the lady in pledge, 
he departed to raise supplies, having in- 
dignantly rejected the proposition to de- 
sp the wedding ring as security. On 

is return, after an absence of half an 
hour, he lamented his want of success, 
and then expressed his willingness to 
leave the ring, which was taken off the 
finger of the bride, and handed to the at- 
tendant. When the parties had got clear 
off, it was discovered that the artful rogue 
had substituted a brass ring for a gold 
one !—Next day a party of soldiers were 
in quest of the bridegroom as a deserter, 
and it was stated that he had fifteen 
wives living !—Jbid. 





The Faithful Rebuke-—An elder of 
the church in New York, owned a 
distillery, and manufactured ardent spirit. 
The elder was an active Christian, and 
seemed quite awake to the benevolent 
efforts of the day. His pastor was griev- 
ed that so worthy a man should be en- 
gaged in a business which brought ruin, 
temporal and eternal, upon his fellow 





warning. While visiting the elder at his 
house, the elder looked to the grave yard 
and said, “I love to look there, it seems 
to be the way to heaven.” “Yes,” said 
the pastor, “and that,” pointing to the 
distillery, “is the way to hell.” It was 
a word in season; and in a few weeks 
the distillery was levelled to the ground. 
Jour. of Humanity. 





Rum—A miserable being was found 
dead on Saturday morning last in one of 
those slight wooden tenements of one 
story, in the upper part of the city, which 
appear to be erected by our enterprising 
capitalists for the purpose of selling ram 
and perpetuating vice. The poor wretch 
had formerly been a visiting acquaint- 
ance of a no less squalid and miserable 
family which had held their orgies there, 
until expelled by their landlord for irre- 
gularity in the payment of their rent, and 
had probably sought it as a shelter from 
the storm on Friday evening in a state 
of intoxication, and perished. Thus 
making the theatre of his former beastly 
exploits the scene of his death. 

NV. Y. Mer. Advertiser. 





Anew remedy for intemperance.—T he 
Glasgow police have lately adopted the 
plan of shaving the heads of topers, when 
found in a senseless state. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment and horror of a 
man who was operated upon on Saturday 
night, when he put his hand on his head 
in the morning and found it shorn. Let 
it be established by law, that every drunk- 
ard taken up by the watch shall have his 
head shaved, and we should at once see 
a great run of business to the wig makers, 
or a very great diminution of those dis- 


gusting spectacles, with which our strects 
are now defiled. 





We learn that Mahlon Day, Booksel- 
ler in Pearl street, has now in press, and 
shortly will publish, The History of the 
New-York African Free Schools, from 
their establishment in the year 1787, to 
the present time. Also, a brief account 
of the successful labors of the New- 
York Manumission Society; with an ap- 
pendix, containing specimens of Original 
Composition, both in prose and verse, by 
several of the pupils, &c. By Chas. C. 
Andrews, Teacher of the Male School, 

MV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 





Dates of the first settlement of the 
several Colonies. The following is one 
of the useful memoranda, found in the 
new American Almanac. Virginia was 
settled in 1607—New-Y ork, 1614—Mas- 
sachusetis, 1620-—New-Hampshire, 1623 
—New-Jersey, 1624—Delaware, 1627 
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—Maine, 1630—Maryland, 1633-——Con- 
necticut, 1635—Rhode Island, 1636—| 
North Carolina, 1650—South Carolina, | 
1670—-Pennsylvania, 1682—-Georgia, 
1733. 


Turkey, Oct.4. The passage of the 
Dardanelles is now free to all merchants. 
A hundred flags have been seen at once 
between the two seas! Diebitsch is still 
at Adrianople. It was expected the eva- 
cuation of that place would commence 
the middle of Nov. Several Pachas were 
greatly exasperated at the terms of the 
treaty. (They had better have got in a 
passion before the treaty was made.} At 
Odessa a brisk trade was going on; but 
the plague was raging at Kalleresch. 





It appears by a tabular statement in“one of 
the Richmond (Virginia) papers, that the white 
and black population of that state, amount to 
1,130,555 souls; of these, 448,294 are saves. 
The state is divided as follows: 

Whites. Slaves. 

West of the Alleghany, 181,384 17,178 
Between the Blue Ridge 

and Alleghany, 
Between the Blue Ridge 

and the head of tide 
water, 
Below the head of tide 


138,132 33,533 


197,222 221,399 





men; and resolved to give him faithful 





water, 165,523 176,251 






HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY MAS. HEMANS. 


O! lovely voices of the sky, 
Which hymn’d the Saviour’s birth, 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang ‘Peace on earth?” 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in times gone by, 
Ye bless’d the Syrian swains, 
O! voices of the sky! 


QO! clear and shining light, whose beams 
That hour heaven's glory shed, 
Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 
And on the shepherd's head; 
Be near, through life and death, 
As in that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith— 
O! clear ft shining light! 


O! Star which led to Him, whose love 
Brought down man’s ransom free— 
Where art thou?—’midst the host above, 

May we still gaze on thee? 
In heaven thou art not set, 
Thy rays on earth may not dim; 
Send thein to guide me yet, 
O! Star which led to Him! 


From the Democratic Spy. 


OLD WINTER IS COMING, 
Old Winter is coming again—alack! 
How icy and cold is he! 
He cares not a pin for a shivering back— 
He's a saucy old chap to white and black— 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For he comes froma cold countree! 


A witty old fellow this winter is— 
A mighty old fellow for glee! 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty, sweet miss— 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 
And freezes the dew of their lips:—for this 
Is the way with old fellows like he! 


Old Winter's a frolicsome blade, 1 wot— 

He is wild in his humour, and free! 
He'll whistle along, for ‘the want of his thought,’ 
And set all the warmth of our furs at nought, 
And ruffle the laces by pretty girls bought— 

A frolicsome fellow is he! 


Old Winter is blowing his gusts along, 

And merrily shaking the tree! 
From morning till night he will sing his song— 
Now moaning and short—now howling and long, 
His voice is loud—for his lungs are strong— 

A merry old fellow is he! 


Old Winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 
As tough as ever you see! 
He will trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs from our fingers to toes— 
He minds not the cries of his friends or his foes— 
A tough old fellow is he! 


A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 
A cunning old fellow is he! 
He peeps in the crevices day by day, 
To see how we're passing our time away— 
And marks all our doings, from grave to gay— 
I'm afraid he is peeping at me! 
Nasnva Baro. 


Various Ktems. 


Execution of Pivates.—Captain Thurber, of 
the Experiment, at Providence, states that on 
the 12th of November, seyen Pirates were shot 
at St. Johns, Porto Rico. Two of them were 
Frenchmen, three Spaniards, one Greek, one 
American, named Samuel Campbell, belonging 
to Philadelphia, who, it is said, has respectable 
connexions. They were a hardened set of vil- 
Jains, and marched to the place of execution 
with the utmost unconcern, smoking cigars and 
exhibiting entire indifference to their fate. 


At Edinburgh, lately, im the course of one 
week, not less than one hundred and forty per- 
sons, ten males and one hundred and: thirty 
females, victims of drunkenness, were taken to 


the different police watch hoases. Let Captain 
Basil Hall look at home. 


Blackwood’s Magazine (said to be the first 
literary magazine in Great Britain) has a circu- 


lation of eight thousand subscribers, at $12 per 
year. 


Mr. E. Burchard of Dartmouth, Mass. has 
invented a travelling Grist Mull, to be drawn in 
a wagon by one horse, and capable of grinding 
as many bushels of cern per day, as a horse cau 
travel miles, viz:—one bushel to the mile. 

Nearly four thousand letters were received at 
our Post Office yesterday, by the ships Charle- 
magne and William Thompson, all of which 
were assorted and ready for delivery within two 
hours. In five minutes after commencing the 
delivery, nearly all the letters for the city were 


taken out, by the persons to whom they were 
directed.—WN. Y. Gaz. 


A farmer once sold a merchant some grain, 
agreeing to take the pay “‘out of the store.”—~ 
He went into the street and demanded his pay. 














A man named Moses Lyons was sentenced 
lately in Montgomery county, for the murder of 
@ woman wit? whom he had lived in adultery: 
they were drunk— got a fighting—she was killed 
—and he is to be hanged. 

In Louvain, in the Netherlands, is an ortho- 
pedic establishment, where many deformities 
of the body, such as club feet, bent ribs, and 
obliquities of the back bone, are remedied, by 
progressive stretching beds. In less than six 
months, a girl, thirteen years of age, subjected 
to the regimen and exercises, grew six inches 
taller. 


The eldest son of the celebrated General 
Blucher died at Keepenick, of the protracted 
sufferings proceeding from the wounds which he 
received in the campaign of 1816. 

The Prefect of Police has refused to grant 
permission for the exhibition of the girl with 
two bodies, from the lower extremities upwards 
brough to the capital from Sardinia.—This phe- 
nomenon is known by the names of Ritta and 
Christiana.—French pap. 


On thanksgiving evening, the small house of 
Obed Bearse, Hyannis, was burnt. His wife 
had gone into the loft with a fire brand, to look 
for a bottle of rum, secreted among some straw, 
and left the brand there. She was taken from 
the burning building, helpless. 


Statistics of Connecticut.—Houses, 41,416— 
Acres of Land, 2,607,869—Mills, 1597—Stores, 
1827—Distilleries, 402—Manufactories,121]— 
Fisheries, 46—Horses, Asses, &c. 33,358—Neat 
Cattle, 219,783—Sheep, 331,054—Carriages, 
&ce. 5048—Clocks, 21,362. 


A bill to compel Quakers, Moravians, Meno- 
nists and Dunkards to do military duty or pay a 
fine, has passed a socond reading in the North 
Carolina House of Assembly, 65 to 60. 


A gentleman near Poughkeepsie has named a 
son President General Andrew Jackson.—Hur- 
rah. 

The Hon. Henry Clay has been invited to 
deliver an oration before the Kentucky Coloni- 
zation Society, on the 17th inst. and has accepted 
the appointment. 


Hungarian Gardner's Song.—Oh, that I had 
a large garden, well stocked with fruit; a farm 
well stocked with cattle; and a young and beaw- 
tiful wife.” 

The Land of Plenty.—Indian corn (maize) is 
selling in the State of Ohio at twelve anda alf 
cents a bushel, and a bushel will support a fami- 
ly for a week. 

An estate was lately sold at Jamaica for 
£12,400, upon which the Lawyer's and other 
legal charges were £11,200! 

The Pacha of Egypt is said to have offered 
the Sultan $20,000,000, to acknowledge his 
independence. 


THE ATHENEUM; 
OR 
Spirit of the English Magazines. 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER IP 

On the Genius of Thomas Moore.—Elen of 
Reigh. By the Ettrick Shepherd.—Interlachen 
in 1829.—My Landlady and her Lodgers. B 
the Author of “The Ayrshire Legatees,” “Ane 
nals of the Parish,” &c. Chap. 1. I. Il.—-An 
Old Man’s Story. By Mary Howitt.—Letters 
of Dr. Doddridge.—The progress of Intemper- 
ance. A Sketch.—A thought of the Future. 
By Mrs. Hemans.—On Liberty.—Stanzas. By 
Mary Ann Browne.—improvements in Steam 
a: og I. Mr. Perkin’s Paddle-Wheel. 
—Evening Time. By James Mor — 
Mount Vesuvius in 1899. Bt 
Tus Garuenen:—Literary Notices. 


The Atheneum is published on the Ist and 
15th of every month, making two volumes a 
year, of 480 pages each. The price is $6 a 
year, with twelve coloured prints of the fa- 
shions; without them, $5. Subseriptions will be 
received in Baltimore at the Book Store of 
Epwarp J, Coare. 





GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 


The Subscriber being extensively en in 
the sale of the products of free labor, be 
stantly on hand at his Store in PHILADELPHIA, @ 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
following may be enumerated: 

White and Brown Sugars, 

Lump and Loaf do 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, kc, all 
of various qualities and prices. 


Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 


articles that can be obtained. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at 
C. PEIRCE’S Freer Grocery Srons, 


S. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia 


N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro~ 


cure Free Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from an 


part 





of the United States punctually atten’ 


December 4. * 

























































































Portefeuille PHrancais. 


‘When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the peaple 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 

ch a state of things cannot always exist.’’—Lafayette. 








Battimore, 25 Decempne, 1829. 





LE MONSTRE. 

Je suis l’ainé d’une famille nombreuse, 
distinguée par son rang et par sa fortune. 
Mes fréres sont tous beaux et d’une taille 
élégante; mes scours charment les re- 
gards. Pourquoi suis-je donc le seul 
contrefait, hideux, jeté au milieu de cette 
sphere brillante, comme une discordance 
dans ’harmonie de la création, une malé- 
diction animée, un objet dhorreur et de 
dégoltt ? 

amour! maudit soit ce monde dont 
je suis l’effroi et le rebut! |’amitié prend 
a fuite 4 mon aspect! la pitié méme, 
aprés un généreux effort, se détourne en 
frémissant! Je rencontre partout le rire 
du mépris ou le tressaillement de Veffroi; 
chacun de mes pas tend a un abime, et 
pour moi la vie n’a que des poisons! 

A ma naissance, la nourrice qui m’était 
destinée refusa de me donner son sein; 
ma mére m’apergut et perdit momen- 
tanément la raison; mon pére me con- 
damna comme un monstre indigne de 
vivre. Les médecins m’arrach¢rent a la 
mort. Maudits soient-ils pour cette ceuvre 
cruelle! Une femme, elle était vieille et 
iselée, eut pitié de moi, me recut et 
m’éleva. Je grandis; le besoin d’aimer 
se fit sentir avec violence. J’aimai tout 
ce qui s’offrait A ma vue ; la terre, Pherbe 
fraiche, Pinsecte qu’elle abritait, la béte 
sauvage!—tout, depuis animal qui 
broutait 4 mes piods jusqu’a Vhomme 
exéé pour contempler le ciel, et que ma 
vue épouvante; depuis l’étre le plus abject 
jusqu’au plus noble, je les aimai tous !— 
Je m’agenouillai devant ma mere en la 
conjurant de m/’aimer;—elle frissonna! 
Jaliai vers mon pére;—il me repoussa 
avec horreur! Mon chien méme, et j’avais 
choisi le plus hideux, mon chien me 
craignait ets’enfuyait 4 ma vue. Repoussé 
de toutes parts, je vécus isole et misérable, 
tel que le reptile dans le sein de la pierre 
od il naquit. 

Sanni du commerce des hommes, je 
me livrai a la contemplation des beautes 
de la nature. La terre me révéla toutes 
ses merveilles, et les écrits des sages me 
livrérent leurs précieux trésors. 

Alors je résolus de voyager. Je 
chercherai, me dis-je, d’autres parties du 
giobe, @’autres hommes qui n’auront pas 

créés a cette orgueilleuse ressemblance 
de Dieu et des anges, Je dis adieu au 
soul étre qui s’intéressat & moi, a la 
femme qui m’avait recueilli: elle était 
devenue aveugle et imbécile; elle ne 
dédaigna pas d’étendre sa main tremblante 
sur ma téte difforme; elle me bénit! mais 
elle ne put s’empécher d’ajouter: Plat a 
Dieu que jamais tu ne fusses sorti du 
néant! Un rire sardonique m’échappa, 
et je m’élangai loin de sa demeure. 

Un soir, aprés avoir marché toute la 
journée, je me trouvai au sortir d’un bois 
prés d’une jolie maison rustique entourée 
d’une haie épaisse et fleurie. J’entendis 
parler dans le jardin; c’étaient des voix 
de femmes! Je m/’arrétai pour écouter : 
elles parlaient de amour et des qualités 
qui le font naftre. L’ane d’elles prononga 
ces paroles dont le charme vint douce- 
ment résonner sur mon coeur: “Non, ce 
n’est pas la beauté qui attirera mon choix. 
Je veux du génie et de l’amour, le reste 


es 


est nul 4 mes yeux.—Vous ne pourriez 
cependant, dit une autre personne, aimer 
un monstre, fat-il méme un prodige de 
sentiment et d’intelligence.—Je sens que 
je le pourrais, répondit la douce voix; 
oui, si je connais bien mon caur, il 
s’attacherait passionnément a un homme 
doué de qualités éminentes, quelle que 
soit sa difformité.” 

Cet instant décida de mon sort. Je me 
cachai dans les bois qui environnaient sa 
demeure; je partageai la caverne des 
bétes sauvages, et j’y passai mes jours 
dans les réves d’une passion délirante. 
Aussitét qu’une ombre protectrice pouvait 
me soustraire aux regards, je me 
rapprochais delle, je veillais sur chacun 
de ses pas, je me glissais sous Je feuillage 
pour entendre encore sa douce voix; je 
passais les nuits enti€res, couché sous 
la fenétre de sa chambre, et souvent une 
musique tendre et plaintive interrompit 
son sommeil. 

Je lui appris dans mes vers et dans 
mes lettres que j’avais entendu sa con- 
versation; je lui répétai cent fois que 
jétais plus hideux que le démon 
fantastique enfanté par |’imagination en 
délire d’un sauvage du nord; mais je lui 
dis aussi que je |’adorais, qu’elle seule 
était pour moi toute la nature! et ma 
voix avait une douceur et une harmonie 
qui semblaient démentir Vaveu de ma 
difformité. 

Elle me répondit! sa réponse créa 
autour de moi un monde nouveau et 
enchanté, Elle me répétait que la beauté 
n’était rien & ses yeux, que l’dme seule 
méritait son amour; que homme qui 
seutait et qui écrivait comme moi ne 
pouvait lui paraitre odieux. Insensé! je 
crus a ses paroles. Couvert d’un manteau 
qui m’enveloppait enticrement, j’osai, 
toutes les nuits, me rendre prés d’elle 
sous un bosquet touffu ot pénctraient a 
peine quelques faibles rayons de la lune. 

« Pars, me dit-elle un soir, va obtenir 
des hommes cette admiration passionnée 
que tu nas inspirée; justifie mon choix 
par une renommée éclatante; puis, viens 
réclamer ma parole et je suis 4 toi.— 
Jure-le, m’écriai-je.” Elle en fit le ser- 
mentsolennel. ‘Tout mon coeur tressaillit! 
Je pressai sa main en silence, puis je 
méloignai, et pendant bien des jours elle 
n’entendit plus parler de moi.., 

Je me choisis une retraite lointaine ; 
je m’enfongai plus que jamais dans les 
abimes de la science, et je parcourus les 
régions éthérées de la possie. D’innom- 
brables pages se couvrirent des pensées 
sublimes que, depuis long-ters, mon es- 
prit tenait en réserve. Je les livrai au 
monde; il les regut avec transport. 

Je revins prés d’elle, je la revis avec le 
méme mystére. Je lui prouvai que j’étais 
celui dont la réputation avait fait retentir 
de toutes parts les voix de la renommée. 
Son coour l’avait deviné. Je réclamai ma 
récompense. . . L’obscwrité la plus pro- 
fonde voila notre union! le ciel était sans 
étoiles, la terre sans bruit, le feuillage 
immobile! elle s’appeya sur mon sein, et 
aucun mouvement d’horreur ne troubla 
son repos. Nos emtrevues se multipli¢- 
rent; j’étais heureex!.. Mais le fruit de 
notre fatal amour allait bientét révéler 
notre secret! I! fallait consacrer notre 
union par les cérémonies des hommes, 
comme elle l’avait été par la nature. 


Le jour fixé arriva; elle se rendit au 
temple accompagnée seulement de deux 
témoins et de son vieux pére désolé, qui 
consentait & notre singulier mariage, 
parce que le déshonneur était pour lui la 
plus grande de toutes les infortunes. Elle 
les avait disposés a voir un étre difforme, 
hideux; mais elle n’avait pu les préparer 
a me voir!... J’entrai; tous les yeux, ex- 
cepté les siens, étaient tournés vers moi; 
un cri d’horreur fit retentir la voite; le 
prétre ferma le livre saint et murmura in- 
volontairement la formule d’exorcisme. 
Le pére tomba sans vie sur le marbre. 
Les témoins se précipitérent hors la cha- 








pelle. Mi était nuit; les flambeaux ré- 
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pandaient un jour faux et douteux; j 
m’approchai de ma fiancée qui, eo <li 
et en pleurs, ‘R’avait encore osé lever les 
yeux sur moi. “Regarde, lui dis-je, ma 
bien-aimée, meget: voila ton époux !” 
J’6tai son voile, elle me vit, frissonna et 
perdit le sentiment de son malheur. Je 
m’élangai hors du temple et je me perdis 
dans les bois. 
_ APheure ordinaire de nos rendez-vous, 
je me rendis furtivement prés de la 
maison. La fenétre de sa chambre était 
ouverte, j’entrai ; il n’y avait personne, et 
pourtant une vive lumiére remplissait 
Pappartement; des flambeaux entouraient 
le lit de ma fiancée: elle était morte!.. 
Aucun gémissement ne sortit de mon 
sein...non: j’éprouvai je ne sais quelle 
joie crueile a voir le seul, étre qui m’aimat 
sur la terre, froid, livide, et qui bientét 
devait étre la pature des vers...Je me 
retournai: un voile noir couvrait une 
table: je levai le voile, je vis encore un 
cadavre; c’était celui d’un enfant! je 
reconnus ma parfaite ressemblance, l’hor- 
rible bouche, les traits hideux, la peau 
livide, les membres gréles et velus; il 
était vraiment digne de son pére. Je 
saisis ma femme et mon enfant; je les 
emportai dans la forét; je les cachai dans 
une caverne profonde: couché prés d’eux, 
je jouais avec les vers qui les dévoraient! 

Je vécus heureux pendant quelque 
tems; mais bientét on découvrit que 
jétais le pocte divin dont la réputation 
|avait rempli le monde... je n’eus plus de 
repos. La foule accourut; une multitude 
immense assiégea ma demeure, tous les 
yeux étaient fixés sur moi; ils me 
regardaient, et des éclats de rire 
retentissaient de toutes parts, lair méme 
se peupla d’esprits infernaux dont 
jentendais les railleries...et depuis ce 
jour, ils ne m’ont pas quitté, je n’ai_ plus 
eu une heure de solitude’... 

(Le Voleur.) 





Un anglais nommé Waghorn va, dit-on, 
prendre une nouvelle route pour aller 
d’Angleterre aux Indes. {1 ira par Paris, 
Genéve et Milan, a Trieste. La il 
s’embarquera pour Alexandrie, prendra 
la voie du Caire a Suez, oi il trouvera 
Ventreprise bateau a vapeur (enterprise 
steam vessel,) appartenant a la compagnie 
des Indes, et qui le transportera a 
Bombay. Il espére faire ce voyage en 
60 jours. 





Le batiment Oscar arrivé de Vera- 
Cruz a la Nouvelle-Orléans a apporté la 
nouvelle que la république du Mexique 
était sur le point d’abandonner le systéme 
fédéral pour ne former qu’un gouverne- 
ment central. 





CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 
§{FLe Génie de l’Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de Pabonnement, 
Trois Gourdes pour l’année en avance. 








EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
Ee To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders..£% 


Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF THE Prick OF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 

e) accustomed to agricultural or me- 

nical labor. 

Application may be madr> to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Mark et-street, Bal- 






PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR 


Cuanes Coxtms, corner of Dover and Cher. 
streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Cash advanced on Goods, placed in his 
hands for sale. 


Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION 

The price of subscription to this work is 
Ture Doirars per annum, (for Fifty-Tye 
Numbers,) payable in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received fora shon 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
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